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The Economy of 
17th Century America 
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WHEN THE TEMPO of commer- 
cial activity increases in a coun- 
try, there is a corresponding 
need for increased circulation of 
money. 

During 17th century Amer- 
ican Colonial days, settlers were 
forced by the shortage of Eng- 
lish coins to use Dutch guilders, 
Portuguese joes, Spanish doub- 





Flax heckle commonly in use during home- loons and other types of foreign 
manufacturing period of early Colonial days. a # ‘llasl 
From the collection of the Carnegie Museum. money. but there was still a short- 


age of coins. 

So, it became a generally acceptable trade practice to use Indians’ wampum. 
Littering the eastern shoreline was an abundant supply of shells from which 
wampum beads were made. However, a laborious process was required to 
assemble the highly polished wampum beads. This placed a limit on the amount 
of wampum in circulation. 

Wampum was declared legal tender in Massachusetts and, as late as the end 
of the 17th century, was the principal money of New York. 

From that era of crude improvisation, the monetary system of the United 
States, supplemented by modern banking practices, has progressed to its present 
flexible form that meets the expanding economic needs of our society. 
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MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 P.M. 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 
Ciseed Memaniel Day, May 30 


CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 


Luncheon 11:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., weekdays 
Snack Bar 2:00 to 5:00 p.m., daily 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 


Weekdays 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m., Reference services to 10:00 P.M. 
— 2:00 to 5:00 p.m., reference services only 
Closed Memorial Day, May 30 


COVER 


A branch of the American redbud 

ainted by Andrey Avinoff for O. E. 
oan Wild Flowers of Western 
Pennsylvania and the Upper Ohio Basin 
is shown. Redbud is a glorious 
small tree of the pea family, adorn- 
ing many a hillside or bluff during 
May. Its flowers are borne in bunches 
on wood that is always one or more 
years old, and are acid in taste 
although the tree shows a decided 
preference for limestone soils. In 
western Pennsylvania it has been 
found native only as far north as 
Armstrong and Beaver counties. The 
eastern Mediterranean redbud is the 
Judas Tree of legendary biblical 
disrepute. 


CARNEGIE MAGAZINE, 
dedicated to literature, science, and 
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Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
James M. Bovard, editor; Jeannette 
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reprint articles will be granted on 
request. Copies regularly sent to 
members of Carnegie Institute So- 
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MAY CALENDAR 


NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL ART 

Scholastic Magazines present 1,567 examples of art and 
craft work by high-school students, culled from some 
170,000 entries all over the country. This 28th annual 
exhibit will run May 7-31, with preview May 6. 


NEWS PIX SALON 

The best work of press photographers in western 
Pennsylvania during 1954 will be shown in the 11th 
annual salon from May 9 through June 2, with preview 
May 8. 


ACHIEVEMENT FOR FREEDOM 

Paintings, sculpture, manuscripts, and silverwork 
compose a small exhibition in the new second-floor 
alcove continuing through May 15, to mark three hun- 
dred years of Jewish life in America and its impact on 
the arts. 


ONE-MAN EXHIBITION 

Paintings, drawings, and water colors by Marjorie 
Ecklind, to be hung on the third floor from May 15 
through June 12, will conclude this season's series of 
four one-man exhibits by local artists. 
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PREHISTORY OF THE UPPER OHIO VALLEY 
William J. Mayer-Oakes’ 298-page report on the local 
archeological survey carried on since 1950 under sponsor- 
ship of the Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation is now on 
sale: paper-backed edition, $4.00; clothbound, $5.00. 


NATURE CONTEST 

Saturday, May 7, the 22d annual Nature Contest will 
be held, open to children of public, private, and pa- 
rochial schools in the tri-state area. 


STORY HOUR 


Saturday story hour for six- to twelve-year-olds con- 
tinues at 2:15 p.m., this month, Boys and Girls Room. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell presents a recital on the great organ 
of Music Hall each Sunday afternoon from 4:00 to 5:00 
o'clock, sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation. 


MARINE HALL 


Nationally publicized in Collier's for April 29, this 
newest of the Museum's permanent exhibits features big- 
game and coral-reef fishes assembled over many years by 
the late J. Verner Scaife, Jr. 
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THE SUPPORT OF ART IN EUROPE 


o many observations have already accu- 

mulated during my search for European 
paintings for the 1955 PitrssurcH INTERNA- 
TIONAL that it is difficult to decide which 
may have the greatest interest for others. I 
often fancifully wish that all visitors who are 
destined to see the exhibition might briefly 
share something of my daily experience in 
gathering it. This consists of viewing current 
exhibitions in museums and sales galleries, 
visiting dealers in modern art and, above all, 
of calling upon artists in their apartments and 
studios. With such a working background for 
everyone, there would occur less suspicion 
that in some arbitrary or strictly private way 
I invent the story of contemporary painting 
which is revealed in the INTERNATIONAL. 

It would be clear, were such a sharing pos- 
sible, that no great difference could be found 
between the European section of our Pitts- 
burgh exhibition and one that might be 
gathered by Robert Giron, director of art of 
the Musées Royaux des Beaux Arts in Brus- 
sels, or by Georg Schmidt, director of the 
Kunstmuseum in Basel, or by W. Sandberg, 
director of the Stedelijk Museum in Amster- 
dam, to name but three of the leading organ- 
izers of exhibitions of modern art in Europe. 
We would differ, of course, over certain indi- 
vidual painters, but not about the general 
aspect of the modern movement as it now 
declares itself. 


Since January Mr. Washburn has been in Europe select- 
ing works for the forthcoming PirrssurcH INTERNA- 
TIONAL ExHIBITION OF CoNTEMPORARY PainTING. Thus 
far he has visited England, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Germany, and Italy. At present he is in 
Switzerland. The INTERNATIONAL will open October 14 
at Carnegie Institute, with a preview the evening of 
the 13th, and continue through December 18. 
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GORDON BAILEY WASHBURN 





Courtesy Galerie Denise René, Paris 


PEINTURE, 1952 
By Victor pE VASARELY (Hungarian in Paris) 


This aspect remains predominantly non- 
figurative and rigorously abstract, in spite of 
all the wishful thinking one hears of a wide- 
spread reaction against the abstract tend- 
encies of our time. Actually, nonfigurative 
painting seems to have made at least quanti- 
tative if not qualitative gains in the three 
years that have passed since the last Pirts- 
BURGH INTERNATIONAL. 

In it, as before, one recognizes two major 
approaches: the one naturalistic, its forms 
derived from and inspired by images found in 
nature; the other homocentric, its.forms in- 
vented by the mind or entirely dictated by 








LA PLACE PUBLIQUE (1952) sy Gaston Bertrranp (Belgian) 


subjective feeling. The casual observer will 
not quickly distinguish between them except 
where obvious hints are given by those work- 
ing from external forms in nature. Even the 
latter, however, take no interest in the abil- 
ity of the observer to identify their sources. 
It is not a painter's optical experience with a 
sunset, a harbor, or a human figure which he 
wishes to share with us, but rather the trans- 
lation of his entire human response to such 
motifs in the new forms of a picture. He 
wishes to focus our attention on his picture, 
not his motif; his insight, not upon his eye- 
sight. 

The work of the gifted Belgian painter, 
Gaston Bertrand, represents that of an ab- 
stracter from nature; that of the French artist, 
Vasarely, the homocentric imagist. The latter 
school is also represented in another vein by 
the so-called ‘‘tachists’’ who paint in stain- 
like patterns, the vogue for which is at- 
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tributed to certain American artists working 
in Paris, such as Sam Francis, and to exhibi- 
tions in Europe of the *‘New York School.” 
In much of this art the imagery is not pre- 
fabricated in the mind of the painter before 
he picks up his brushes, but is discovered and 
developed in the process of making the pic- 
ture. The tachist’s approach leans heavily 
upon the dictation of the artist's instincts— 
his subconscious—as he manipulates his 
colors. It is obviously improvisational and ex- 
pressionistic in effect, as well as strictly anti- 
rational in character; in fact, it is a kind of 
surrealistic Impressionism. 

Many observers of this development are 
inclined to predict (or is it to hope?) that 
this may be a very temporary contribution by 
America to the cultural life of Europe. Some 
regard it as a form of nihilism. At all events, 
one could hardly have guessed, so far as the 
plastic arts are concerned, that the first major 
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influence of modern America upon old Europe 
would take this shape. Yet it is actually quite 
understandable if one reflects that, for Europe, 
America has always represented a heavily 
charged romantic vision—an Eldorado into 
whose blue and distant depths the weary 
heart could plunge without reference to tra- 
dition, reason, or authority. Tachism, one 
thinks, must represent the latest, if not the 
last, reverberation of this tempting ‘‘call of 
the West.”’ 

If Italy now vies with France as the most 
creative country in Europe, so Belgium vies 
with Switzerland as the most appreciative 
one. In Brussels one easily visits the houses 
of a dozen collectors, all of whom are vitally 
interested in buying the work of outstanding 
artists, local and foreign, old and new. It is 
these men who are board members of the 
Palais des Beaux-Arts, a privately owned art 
center in the heart of Brussels that is one of 
the liveliest organizers of cultural activities 
in Europe. In its art galleries, when I was 
there, in a single visit one could see three dif- 
ferent exhibitions: a superb historical ac- 
count of the Humanists of the Renaissance, 
L’Eurore Humaniste, with magnificent old 
works from the greatest museums and collec- 
tions of Europe; a full-length retrospective of 
the contemporary French painter, Alfred 
Manessier, and the presentation of a young 
Belgian painter of promise, Jean Dubosq. 

Besides its art exhibits, the Palais was 
offering several series of concerts, another of 
dance groups, another of outstanding films, 
as well as lectures and other events. This 
excellent center, I discovered, is partly sup- 
ported by art auctions like those of Parke- 
Bernet of New York. One of these was about 
to take place and was attracting buyers from 
all over Europe. In our country, one fears, 
such an educational center would not be per- 
mitted to remain tax-exempt if it tried to 
maintain itself in this fashion. Better for us 
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if our great industries—as in the Ruhr in 
Germany—would make annual contributions 
to a fund for the purchase of works of art for 
local museums, to provide for the cultural 
enrichment of the lives of their workers. 

In Denmark and West Germany other curi- 
ous solutions may be found to the problem of 
supporting centers of art and culture. In Den- 
mark the Ny Carlsbergfondet, a foundation 
established on profits from beer, helps Danish 
museums to buy works of art and its artists 
to continue to devote themselves to their 





Courtesy Martha Jackson Gallery, New York 


BLACK No. 1, 1954 
By Sam Francis (American) 











careers. In West Germany, as in England, the 
radio networks are state-controlled and are 
supported by the consumers’ dues. Neverthe- 
less commercials have been introduced, the 
profits from which go to cultural and other 
social benefits, including assistance to artists 
as well as to museums. So it happens that both 
beer and advertising, rarely associated with 
art, are there forgiven their sins. 

Where museums have difficulty in support- 
ing themselves, it is certain that artists will 
have an even worse time of it. In England 
most of them teach when they must, and this 
is the general thing. In Holland, however, 
indigent artists, instead of appealing for un- 
employment compensation when unable to 
support themselves by their work, may call 
for special help. Since an artist employs him- 
self, he is never unemployed. He may there- 
fore go before a government-appointed com- 
mission set up to deal with this particular 
problem. If this commission judges that his 
work justifies support, he is paid at a some- 
what higher rate than the unemployment 
compensation offers. In Amsterdam, where 
two-thirds of the appeals have been approved, 
the funds are provided partly by the munici- 
pality and partly by the state. 

One realizes, visiting their poor roof-top 
studios, how many artists and their families 
live within a borderland of insecurity—only 
a step from economic disaster. Could more of 
us visit them, fewer exhibition visitors would 
be inclined to question their seriousness or 
their probity. There would be more humility 
before unconventional images, and fewer ac- 
cusations of trickery, insanity, or incom- 
petence. 

It is my experience that artists are very 
rarely deficient in integrity as far as their 
work is concerned. They do their best. And 
more often than not it is at a great sacrifice of 
comfort, security, and social approval, those 
three dubious blessings without which most 
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of the rest of us are unwilling to live. Con- 
trary to common opinion, it is safe to say, 
there are fewer charlatans, quacks, or 
““phonies’’ among their ranks than are to be 
found in the other professions. Perhaps this 
is partly due to the fact that, even when most 
successful, the artist will make no fortune 
from his work. But the real reason lies in the 
essential nature of his preoccupation. 
Whether he is a realist or an “‘abstraction- 
ist,”’ he is first of all a dedicated person. He 
has known that he has something to reveal 
about the mysterious experience of human 
life as he views it, and that he must struggle 
to find the exact counterpart of this experience 
in images which contain it and are true to it. 
These images must necessarily be true to him- 
self, to his own private responses, and they 
must be formed without the slightest concern 
with what other people will think of them. 
At some point, perhaps much later, they will 
draw other human beings into their orbit, 
providing he has succeeded in his intentions. 
If not, they will be judged irrelevant to hu- 
man values and be discarded. No other work, 
it is evident, demands a greater degree of in- 
dependence, of humility, or of moral courage. 


TRAVEL LECTURES 1955-56 


7 entire series of Tuesday-evening lec- 
tures sponsored by Carnegie Institute 
Society next season in Music Hall will also be 
presented Monday evenings at 8:15 o'clock 
in Mellon Auditorium at Mt. Lebanon. 

The programs on Tuesdays will again be 
given at 6:30 and 8:30 p.m., and dinner will 
be available at the Institute Cafeteria. 

The steady increase in ‘‘satisfied customers’’ 
of the Society is most gratifying. Over 50,000 
persons attended the lectures this season, 
some 3,500 more than in 1953-54. 

The lectures and speakers will be announced 
in CARNEGIE MaGazinE next September. 
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ITS SPRING AT SCHENLEY PARK 


STROLL or drive into Schenley Park from 

Forbes Street this season of the year 
would provide inspiration for a poet, but 
gardeners being more prolific than poets 
among the general population, a specific list- 
ing of just what grows in this beauty spot of 
Pittsburgh may be of interest. 

Accordingly the following flowering facts, 
from a booklet prepared some years ago by 
J. Reynold Steck, now city supervisor of 
forestry, and Robert J. Templeton, now di- 
rector of city parks and recreation, and pub- 
lished by the Rockledge Garden Club, is pro- 
vided for readers of CARNEGIE MAGAZINE. 

The cultivated gardens, which include the 
Plaza, the Conservatory gardens, Flagstaff 
Hill, and the Westinghouse Memorial, com- 
prise the front yard, so to speak, of Schenley 
Park, and have been intensely developed to 
contain a great variety of plant life. 
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The pink and white tulips beside Carnegie 
Music Hall, around the Stephen Foster statue, 
unfurl like a springtime banner, and other 
tulip beds stretch along the length of Car- 
negie Library, their colors and varieties 
changed from year to year. 

The Kofugen variety of Japanese flowering 
cherries in the center of the Plaza are a most 
spectacular grouping. These are a double 
flowering cherry, a much finer variety than 
the widely heralded blossoms in our nation’s 
capital, according to Frank Curto, our city 
horticulturist. These same cherries, along 
with some half dozen weeping mulberries, 
Morus alba var. pendula, stand also along the 
side of the Library. The cherries customarily 
bloom around the middle of April. 

On each side of the Plaza entrance is an 
unusual planting of the London plane tree, 
Platanus acerifolia. These trees have been 




































planted close together in rows so that the 
branches interlock, and the heads of the 
trees have been pruned to a box shape giving 
the effect of a huge hedge. In contrast to this 
method of planting and pruning of the Lon- 
don plane, nearby are mature trees of this 
same species that have formed normal, well- 
rounded crowns. The London plane is most 
easily remembered by the bark that peels off 
each year, and its large maple-like leaves. 
The main road between the Conservatory 
gardens and Flagstaff Hill is lined with the 
ginkgo or maidenhair tree, Ginkgo biloba. This 
tree is often referred to as the living fossil, 
for geologists have traced its history far back 
in geological ages. The ginkgo was intro- 
duced from China about 1784. Being a pic- 
turesque pyramidal tree, with characteristic 
fan-shaped leaves, it is not difficult to recog- 
nize at any time of the year. Rows of the 
ginkgo, incidentally, also line both sides of 
Bellefield Avenue between Forbes and Fifth, 
here contrasting with the low-growing Eng- 
lish hawthorn, Crataegus oxyacantha. 

The pathways leading to the Conservatory 
are lined with the Kwansen variety of the 
Japanese flowering cherries, with Hopa crab- 
apples along the walk from the road to the 
main Conservatory entrance. A few of the 
Hopa crabs may also be seen on the University 
of Pittsburgh terrace above Forbes Street. 
Between the Conservatory and the Library 
bridge is the perennial garden, planted with 
a wide selection of tree and shrub species, 
many of them new to the park. These include 
some twenty varieties of viburnums. The pink 
flowering peaches, the crabs, and the mag- 
nolias are especially showy during the blos- 
soming season. The intense pink of the double 
flowering peach, with its black branches, 
against the blue sky, makes the earliest pic- 
ture, appearing usually before the middle of 
April. 

The azalea garden is located in the original 
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oak planting on Flagstaff Hill, which pro- 
vides a natural soil condition suitable for 
these acid-loving plants. On the front bank 
along the stone wall is a hedge of the ever- 
green firethorn, Pyracantha coccinea var. la- 
landii, a low, tight-growing, thorny shrub, 
which bears attractive orange clusters of 
berries in the fall. On the bank behind the 
firethorn, planted en masse, are yellow, 
orange, and salmon varieties of Azalea mollis. 
A row of wisteria grows there on a trellis. 
Numerous pathways planted with azaleas 
and rhododendrons circle among the oaks. 
To the right of the main pathway, skirting 
the edge of the azalea garden, is Azalea 
amoena, backed by hemlock, Tsuga canadensis. 
In the garden proper are grouped several ad- 
ditional varieties of azalea. 

The upper section of the azalea garden has 
been planted with Rhododendron carolinianum, 
maximum, catawbiense, and hybrid Rhodo- 
dendron roseum elegans, along with our state 
flower, mountain laurel, Kalmia latifolia. 
Two additional evergreen shrubs can be seen 
throughout the garden, Pieris japonica and 
Leucothoé catesbaei. All this represents the 
underplanting for several magnificent oaks, 
including the Hungarian oak, Quercus conferta, 
Turkey oak, Quercus cerris, both being intro- 
duced species, and the scarlet and pin oaks, 
Quercus coccinea and palustris, which are native. 

Just above the azalea garden along the 
main Schenley Park drive, the road planting 
has changed from the ginkgo to the sweet 
gum, Liquidambar styraciflua, which is easily 
recognized by its five-pointed starlike leaves 
and its prickly fruit balls often found hang- 
ing onto the trees well into the winter. 
Above the Westinghouse Memorial garden, 
used as a street tree at the edge of the mag- 
nolia planting, is a row of tulip trees, Lirio- 
dendron tulipifera. A member of the magnolia 
family, this native forest tree of Pennsyl- 

[Turn to page 161) 
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A discussion of the recent archeological work at Timna in South Arabia as reported in a 


new book by the expedition leader, Wendell Phillips: 


ERE is an exhilarating tale of archeo- 

logical research and thrilling adven- 
ture, an animated story of a search for the 
dead cities along the ancient incense routes of 
Arabia and the kind of things that happen to 
the people who do the searching. Wendell 
Phillips’ new, first book, Qataban and Sheba, 
is not a precise and measured recital of ruins 
revealed and cultures classified. It is not a 
travel book replete with blasé remarks con- 
cerning hotels in Aden and food in Mukulla. 
It is not a series of sage advices to promoters 
and directors of expeditions. It’s a little of 
all these, actually, but no one of them ob- 
scures the others, and all together make up 
what Teddy Roosevelt would have called ‘‘a 
rattling good story.” 

Phillips writes of expeditions under the 
control and direction of the American Foun- 
dation for the Study of Man, of which he is 
president and of whose field work he is 
leader. In 1950 an American Foundation 
group organized, studied, catalogued, and 
microfilmed thirty-four hundred ancient manu- 
scripts in eleven languages at the Monastery 
of Saint Catherine at the foot of Mount Sinai. 
Having successfully launched this project, 
Phillips organized and led the first of two 
archeological expeditions to the lost city of 
Timna in the Wadi Beihan in the Western 
Aden Protectorate in South Arabia. He was 
back at Timna with another expedition in 





Mr. Swauger is assistant director of Carnegie Museum 
and curator of the Museum's section of man. He spent 
several months digging in South Arabia, and personally 
uncovered the remains of the Temple of Athtar, the 
Venus of ancient Arabia, in Timna. 
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JAMES L. SWAUGER 


An exhibit of materials from the city of Timna, 
discussed in this review of ‘‘Qataban and Sheba,” 
is now on view on the third floor of the Museum 
in the Ancient Near East Hall. 





1951. On the conclusion of the 1951 Timna 
work, he moved part of his staff to Marib, 
the city of the Queen of Sheba, in Yemen. 
Early in 1952 he had just succeeded in com- 
pleting the assembling of his field staff when 
the whole expedition fled Yemen in deadly 
fear that their lives were forfeit to the 
tangled Yemeni politics. Despite the loss of 
large amounts of valuable equipment left be- 
hind in Marib, Wendell moved quickly to the 
other side of South Arabia and was hard at 
work in Oman by the end of the season. And 
here his story ends, with the work in Oman 
just getting under way and beginning to 
promise great rewards for further digging. 
Those are the bones of the book. The meat 
that hangs on those bare bones is fascinating 
stuff. To begin with, the land and the people 
of whom he writes are tantalizing with their 
blend of the unknown and the familiar. For 
instance, the Monastery of Saint Catherine 
is a building not known to us by name as is 
the Empire State Building or the Eiffel 
Tower. But Phillips reminds us that this 
fourth-century building is on the spot where 
Exodus tells that Moses tended the flock of 
Jethro and ‘‘the angel of the Lord appeared to 
him in a flame of fire out of the midst of a 
bush . . . and God called to him out of the 
bush, ‘Moses, Moses!’ And he said, ‘Here 
am I.’’’ Thus the Monastery of Saint 
Catherine becomes less exotic, more homey. 
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Who knows the names that stud the book: 
Beihan al-Qasab, Harib, Saba, Dhu Rhaidan, 
Hadhramaut, and so on. None but Near East 
historians and geographers. But who hasn't 
heard of the man Job, the Job of whom the 
Bible says, ‘“There was a man in the land of 
Uz, whose name was Job?"’ Well, the Arabs 
say the land of which Phillips writes, the 
land of Harib and Saba and Dhu Rhaidan, is 
the land of Uz, the country of Job. And, 
further, the Arabs say that this was also the 
land of Melchoir, one of the Wise Men who 
traveled far to Bethlehem to bow before the 
infant Jesus. 

Precious frankincense came in the olden 
days from the ‘“‘Land of Frankincense,”’ 
which is that Dhofar area of Oman to which 
the American Foundation expedition went 
after its expulsion from Yemen. The padding 
camel trains laden with incense for the 
braziers of Palestine and Egypt, Anatolia and 
Rome, wound up the valley Hadhramaut— 
**Hazarmavath”’ in Genesis, Hebrew for ‘“The 
Enclosure of Death’’; to Shabwa, the sacred 
city, to which the expedition trucks always 
gave wide berth; to Timna; and on to Sheba’s 
Marib. Hadhramaut was held then, and is 
now, by small, dark-skinned men boasting 
themselves descended from Joktan, the son 
of Shem, who was the son of Noah. 

I Kings records that when the Queen of 
Sheba—Bilkis to the Arabs—visited Solomon, 
she brought with her ‘‘a very great retinue, 
with camels bearing spices and very much 
gold, and precious stones.’’ After she had 
been properly impressed with the wisdom of 
Solomon and the glory and state of his 
household, she gave *‘the king a hundred and 
twenty talents of gold, and a very great 
quantity of spices, and precious stones; never 
again came such an abundance of spices as 
these which the Queen of Sheba gave to King 
Solomon.’’ The spices came from the eastern 
seas to the ports along the east Arabian 
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coast, then along the same track as the in- 
cense, to Shabwa, where the caravans were 
taxed as they stopped, perforce, for water; to 
Timna, where they were taxed; to Marib, 
where they were taxed. Such taxing was part 
of the basis of the wealth of Saba—Sheba to 





FACES FROM AN ANCIENT WORLD 


us—as well as of the other states. But Saba 
excelled them all, for at Marib, the capital, 
was the great dam of Marib, the dam that 
caught the precious water from the hills, the 
dam that made of the Marib countryside one 
great garden, the wonder of Arabia in its 
day, the dam whose bursting is held by some 
Arab historians to be the cause of the down- 
fall of the South Arabian states but more 
likely only signaled their waning strength. 

This game of matching unknown names 
with known names becomes intriguing. To 
those of us remembering Sunday school, the 
Beihan-Marib area is known when called the 
Land of Uz; Hadhramis are understandable as 
descendants of Noah and Shem; Saba is 
friendlier as Sheba; and the dusty, waterless, 
sun-beaten track from Mukulla west to Beihan 
is clothed with glamor as the road by which 
incense and spices reached the temples of 
Syria and Greece. A man can be intoxicated 
by such pairings, but only a very few become 
so carried away as to do something about it. 
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Phillips, from whose book most of the above 
information is derived, is one who did. 

Wendell felt a powerful lure in his dream of 
actually seeing the incense road, of standing 
among the ruins of the lost spice-route cities, 
of excavating and mapping and collecting 
among the homes and public buildings of the 
legendary South Arabian kingdoms—Saba, 
Ma’in, Qataban, and Hadhramaut. But he 
had no funds, was associated with no in- 
stitution. 

He had to make his own support, and his 
tale of how he did it is by no means the least 
interesting part of the book. He fired the 





QATABANIAN CALLIGRAPHY WAS REALLY ART 


minds of many men of influence with the pos- 
sibilities inherent in long-range archeological 
studies in Arabia. He convinced them he 
could handle such a task and offered as proof 
his performance in directing a gigantic Uni- 
versity of California African expedition. He 
convinced them the men he chose to do the 
scientific work in Arabia would be of high 
caliber and dependable performance. His 
listing of acknowledgment to the men, the 
companies, and the institutions that aided 
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him with services, equipment, and financial 
grants is long and imposing. To Pittsburghers 
it is a remarkably familiar listing, for it in- 
cludes a very large number of Pittsburgh 
people, companies, and institutions. 

The gaining of permits was not always 
easy. In the Western Aden Protectorate 
Phillips thought it was until the Governor 
of Aden casually told him one day that fortu- 
nately for Phillips the Governor had been 
away when permission to excavate was re- 
quested. The Timna area was so dangerous 
that, had the Governor been present when 
Wendell applied for a permit, he would have 
refused it. So it was under the wire for 
Timna. 

The Marib permit was something else 
again. This one was no accident. This was a 
miracle. By a series of events that even to 
Phillips were incredible, his good fortune led 
him to the Imam of Yemen and the Imam’s 
blessing on his work. Just the gaining of ad- 
mission to the Imam was an adventure, and 
the anxious moments before the first audience 
and during negotiations for a permit to enter 
the Marib area are graphically portrayed. 
But Wendell made it, and he is the only 
Westerner to gain permission for archeolog- 
ical research in Yemen's hinterland. 

Part of Wendell’s success in interesting sup- 
porters and gaining admission to hitherto 
forbidden territories was due to the staff of 
scholars he assembled to do research. Over 
four years, of course, it was quite large, and 
it is impossible in this review to mention all 
the men who worked with him, but a sample 
should suffice to indicate stature of his staff 
and its exotic flavor. The Saint Catherine’s 
work saw Aziz S. Atiya, of the University of 
Alexandria in Egypt, as chief manuscript- 
detective and scholar. The chief archeologist 
for the Timna work was William F. Al- 
bright of Johns Hopkins University, the 
world’s foremost biblical archeologist. The 











epigrapher for the four expeditions was 
Albert Jamme, world-famous for his studies 
of ancient Semitic languages, a Belgian White 
Father from the University of Louvain. The 
first Timna season had Alexander Honeyman, 
of St. Andrew's University of Scotland, as 
archeologist-epigrapher. This is an impres- 
Sive group. 

During 1950 and 1951 major excavations 
were carried out at two places in the Wadi 
Beihan: one, the old city of Timna itself; the 
other, south of Timna at Hajar bin Humeid. 
At Timna work began in 1950 at the South 
Gate, the main entrance to the city, at the 
city cemetery on the mountain Haid bin Aqil 
on the northern outskirts of the city, and at a 
group of houses in the city’s northern quarter. 
In 1951 further work was done at the South 
Gate and the Cemetery, and at a new site, the 
Temple of Athtar, the Venus of ancient 
Arabia. This reviewer was particularly in- 
terested in reading the story of this last site 
since with another Carnegie Museum man, 
John R. Simpson, he dug the temple. 

The Hajar bin Humeid work was begun in 
1950 under Dr. Albright’s supervision and was 
carried to completion in 1951 by Don W. 
Dragoo, who now works at Carnegie Mu- 
seum. Hajar bin Humeid was a dream site, a 
fifty-foot-high profile cut through the re- 
mains of a bakers’ dozen of towns piled one 
atop the other, each town with its layer of 
pottery differing slightly from that of the 
other towns and offering a magnificent op- 
portunity for Albright to develop a relative 
chronology based on pottery that will be 
fundamental for all future work in South 
Arabia. This chronology reaches from medi- 
eval days back to perhaps 1100 B.c. 

These sites in the Wadi Beihan gave enough 
in artifacts, architectural features, and in- 
scriptions to enable the piecing together of a 
coherent story of the kingdom of Qataban, 
whose capital was Timna. In his chapter 





given over to a history of the kingdom, 
Phillips begins the story by discussing the 
significance of information contained in 
tenth- and eleventh-century B.c. graffiti, 
which are scrawled with a ‘’Kilroy was here”’ 
type of inscription. From about the late 
eighth century B.c. until late in the fifth cen- 
tury, Qataban was ruled by mukarribs, priest- 
kings. These were succeeded by three recog- 
nizable groups of kings who reigned until 
just about the time of Christ, when Timna 
was destroyed by unknown invaders who 
might have come from Ma’in or Saba or the 
Hadhramaut. 

There was also demonstrated by both Timna 
and Hajar bin Humeid the occurrence of 
numerous contacts with other parts of the 
ancient world. Artifacts, architectural ele- 
ments, and inscriptions prove some sort of 
relationship at various times between the 
Wadi Beihan and Hadhramaut, Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia, and the Hellenistic Mediter- 
ranean civilizations. 

All this information is either wholly new 
or presents proof of what had been hoary, 
hazy legend until less than five years ago. The 
work at Timna was an archeological achieve- 
ment of the first magnitude. 

While archeology was being conducted by 
part of the staff, another scientific operation 
was in full swing. Phillips ran a hospital also. 
Description of its accomplishments is a com- 
bination of sober thought on the amazing 
variety and general repulsiveness of the dis- 
eases brought to the doctors’ attention, and 
comments on the hilarious diagnoses made 
by the Arabs concerning their ailments. 

At Marib, misfortune, misunderstanding, 
and finally extreme peril dogged the party 
after the first almost unbelievable good luck 
in gaining permission to enter. In spite of 
many difficulties, work was done. Dr. Jamme 
collected inscriptions by the score by means of 
penciled copies, photographs, and latex 
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squeezes. Excavation was carried out at the 
Temple of Ilumquh, the moon god, and re- 
vealed an amazing and beautiful structure. 
Marib was richer far than Timna in artifacts, 
particularly large bronzes, and it was an 
immense loss in knowledge when the fleeing 
party had to abandon what it had recovered 
from the sands of centuries. Yet it was by no 
means all loss, and we are now possessed of 
far more knowledge of the ancient kingdom 
of Sheba than had been known before the 
American Foundation’s ill-fated expedition. 
This is particularly true for the period from 
the fifth century B.c. to the present. 

In Oman, by the time Phillips’ story comes 
to an end, his people had carried out a con- 
siderable reconnaissance of the archeological 
resources of the Salalah region and had begun 
excavating a pre-Islamic city near Lake Khor 
Rory. Already they had demonstrated Had- 
hramaut overlordship of the region of Dhofar 
about the time of Christ. 
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All this work went on in an atmosphere 
not a bit less romantic than the antique cities 
it was destined to bring to life. Phillips 
writes of Arabian state banquets to honor 
American visitors. He tells of involved and 
delicate negotiations with high government 
officials of half a dozen nations. He gives 
itineraries in which Aden, Cairo, London, 
and Chicago are only way stations on hurried 
trips to secure some piece of equipment vital 
to an unshaven scholar in a mud house in 
Arabia. Certainly the chapters on the break- 
down of arrangements at Marib and the sub- 
sequent fortunate escape of the party are 
harrowing adventure of the kind most of us 
think has ceased to happen. 

This is an enjoyable book about work done 
in an unknown land. It’s worth reading, both 
for the new knowledge it brings to the world 
and for the tale of operations so fantastic 
their most incredible feature is that they're 
true. 





Built-In Hole 





Behind the gun opening on this jet interceptor 
is a “blast tube,” to protect the plane from high 
pressures and gases caused by the firing of the 
gun. Formerly, this tube was machined from 
solid steel bar stock, but has now been replaced 
with USS Stainless Tubes. These tubes are 
pierced from solid steel, and they afford the ab- 
solute uniformity of wall strength required. 
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ACHIEVEMENT THROUGH FREEDOM 


N exhibition commemorating the three- 

hundredth anniversary of the arrival of 
the first Jewish settlers in America is being 
held in the newly opened alcove area on the 
second floor of the Department of Fine Arts. 
ACHIEVEMENT THROUGH FREEDOM: 300 YEaRS 
oF Jewish Lire in AMERICA AND Its Impact 
ON THE Arts opened April 17 and closes on 
May 15. It is under the sponsorship of the 
Pittsburgh Committee for the American Jew- 
ish Tercentenary. 

The works included in the show cover a 
variety of subject matter. From the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York City have come 
Peter Blume'’s Sketch for Parade, Abraham 
Rattner’s Mother and Child, and After the Rain 
by Maurice Sterne. From various private 
lenders are Jack Levine's Shelomo, and King 
Asa; Samuel Rosenberg’s Israel; and Max 
Weber’s Red Carnation. 

In the field of sculpture G. David Thomp- 
son has contributed his two works by Jacques 
Lipchitz, the monumental bronze, Mother and 
Child, and the stone, Pierrot with Clarinet. Jo 
Davidson is represented by his charming 
small bronze of Gertrude Stein, which has 
been lent by the Yale University Library. 
Also shown is Jacob Epstein’s George Bernard 
Shaw from the Carnegie Institute collection. 
There are two silver goblets made by Paul 
Revere for Moses Michael Hays and his wife 
Rachel. Likewise, several pieces by Revere’s 
contemporary, Myer Myers, are also included. 
There is an assortment of prints by Benja- 
min Kopman and Ben Shahn. From the col- 
lection of Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Rosen- 
bloom is a remarkable letter written by 
Thomas Jefferson to Mordecai Noah on the 
subject of tolerance. 

Musical manuscripts by Aaron Copland, 
Leonard Bernstein, and Nicolai Lopatnikoff 
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are shown, as well as early prayer books and 
the first Bible printed in Hebrew in this 
country. Of special interest is the draft for 
the opening pages of The Autobiography of 
Alice B. Toklas by Gertrude Stein. Few of us 
are aware that Miss Stein was born in Alle- 
gheny. 
—L. A. A. 


SPRING AT SCHENLEY PARK 
[Continued from page 154] 
vania is often found in cultivation because of 
its attractive foilage and bloom. 

The planting in and about Westinghouse 
Memorial, found in the middle of Westing- 
house Hollow stretching from the golf course 
to Panther Hollow Lake, includes a wide 
range of tree and shrub varieties. Here are the 
original plantings of magnolias and rhodo- 
dendrons with the more recent memorial 
plantings of Japanese cherry trees. The first 
magnolia to break into blossom is the large 
white-flowered Kobus magnolia; this is fol- 
lowed quickly by Magnolia soulangeana. The 
largest specimen in this group is the native 
cucumber tree, Magnolia acuminata. In all, 
seven species, notable for their large attrac- 
tive flowers and leaves, are in this group. 

A near relative of the magnolia, the paw- 
paw, Asimina triloba, is also found in this 
location. Directly behind the Memorial is a 
fine old specimen of the native sycamore, 
Platanus occidentalis. A visitor to this section 
cannot help seeing this grand tree with its 
ghost-white branches stretching to the sky. 

Among the shrubs is myrica or bayberry, 
Mprica pensylvanica, distinguished by a small, 
gray, waxy berry borne close to the wood. 
On the right side of the small lake is a plant- 
ing of rhododendron interspersed with aza- 
leas and the red and black chokeberry, Aronia. 











SILVER STRANDS THAT 
WILL NEVER GROW OLD 





Almost magic-like are these silver strands of fiber glass. They can be as 
soft as silk or as strong as steel and their versatility has few equals. 

Fiber glass can be twisted and plied into yarn, or dyed and woven into cloth 
much the same as is done with cotton, wool or any other textile fiber. But unlike 
other textiles, fiber glass cloth does not stretch or shrink. 


These glass fibers can be gathered into a fleecy mass and fabricated into 
blankets of various thicknesses and densities for thermal and acoustical insula- 
tion. They can be used to insulate electric wire. 

With other products, such as “Pittsburgh Plate’s” famous Selectron plastic, 
fiber glass can be made into boat hulls, fishing rods, electrical parts, or 
molded furniture. 

Throughout the day — often without realizing it — you come into contact 
with scores of objects made better, safer, lighter and stronger because of 
“Pittsburgh” fiber glass and Selectron plastic. 
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DONNER HALL, THE NEW ALUMINUM AND GLASS DORMITORY FOR MEN AT CARNEGIE TECH 


DONNER HALL AT CARNEGIE TECH 


T month, May 14, a sleek new glass and 
aluminum structure, Donner Hall, will be 
dedicated on the campus of Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. Joseph Donner, grandson of 
the philanthropist whose name the new men’s 
dormitory bears, will take part in the cere- 
mony. Its modern facilities house 243 very 
satisfied students. It supplants postwar 
wooden barracks that were intended to be 
temporary, and always were a campus eye- 
sore until demolished several months ago. 
The building might still be in the planning 
stage were it not for the philanthropy of the 
late William Henry Donner. Mr. Donner had 
been a Carnegie Tech neighbor, living in 
Morewood Heights from 1907 to about 1915, 
before moving to Buffalo, New York, where 
he founded the Donner Steel Company. One 
of the last philanthropic acts before his death 
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in November 1953 was a $250,000 gift from 
the Donner Foundation to get the new men’s 
dormitory under way. The rest of the cost 
was undertaken by Carnegie Tech. 

Mitchell and Ritchey, Pittsburgh archi- 
tects and Carnegie Tech graduates, came up 
with designs for a building of aluminum and 
glass. This seemed a bit out of keeping with 
traditional buildings on the campus, but a 
committee of trustees finally approved. One 
great problem the architects faced was to 
keep the cost down between $3,500 and $4,000 
per occupant to allow a feasible amortization 
through student rent. 

Donner Hall is built at the bend on Mar- 
garet Morrison Street, opposite Scobell Hall, 
an older dormitory for men. It occupies the 
site of the old Carnegie Inn, which was once 

[Turn to page 165] 





A FEW OF THE 1,567 EXAMPLES OF HIGH-SCHOOL ART IN THE NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC EXHIBIT 
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FIRST FRUITS 


Scholastic Magazines’ National High School Art Exhibition 


HE Cream of the crop in art created by the 

high-school students of America will be 
on display in Carnegie Institute's third-floor 
fine arts galleries from May 7 for the re- 
mainder of the month. This is the twenty- 
eighthconsecutive year Carnegie Institute has 
provided the setting for the National High 
School Art Exhibition held under the aus- 
pices of Scholastic Magazines. 

It is estimated that about 170,000 entries 
were submitted this year for Scholastic 
Magazines Art Awards from the 48 states and 
United States possessions. About 36,000 pieces 
won places in regional exhibitions. A total 
of 1,567 entries have won places in the na- 
tional show, representing 26 different classi- 
fications in the fields of pictorial art, graphic 
arts, commercial art, design, sculpture and 
ceramics, and crafts. 

Nearly 500 outstanding pieces in this show 
received cash awards of $25.00 each, donated 
chiefly by leading concerns in the art industry 
that serve as national cosponsors with Scho- 
lastic Magazines. In addition, over 100 seniors 
won tuition scholarships to art schools on the 
basis of their portfolios. 

As in previous years, the most popular 
classifications were transparent and opaque 
water colors. However, a new classification 
designated as ‘‘mixed media’’ is now attract- 
ing large numbers of entries. 

Also in the categories of applied design 
including textiles, weaving, jewelry, and 
enameling, the volume of entries is begin- 
ning to show the increased attention given to 
these subjects in the classroom. There is a 
striking variety of materials and techniques 
in the sculpture classification. 

The 32 judges as a whole expressed their 
gratification and surprise over the high 
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quality of work in the school art field. Both 
the Sculpture Jury and the Prints Jury ex- 
pressed the same regret—that there were not 
more available awards for those two classi- 
fications, where there was somuch good work. 


DONNER HALL 
[Continued from page 163] 
a center of recreational activity on the campus 
but had seen little service in recent years. The 
location offered a minimum of evacuation 
and fill. 

The new structure is a two-wing dormitory, 
joined on the ground floor with a major social 
area composed of entry, vestibule, and two 
lounges. The spacious arrangement provides 
for social functions and other campus events. 
Each wing is self-contained with shower, 
toilet, linen, janitorial, and other accommo- 
dations. The 19 single rooms contain ap- 
proximately 133 square feet and the 112 
double rooms average 195 square feet. They 
are furnished in contemporary style and ar- 
ranged to provide a quiet atmosphere for 
study and rest. 

Donner Hall actually consists of five floors 
although only four are visible from Mar- 
garet Morrison Street. All five floors can be 
seen from the Tech Bowl, and from Forbes 
Street passersby can see a pleasant arrange- 
ment of the entire structure of aluminum and 
glass facades. The upper three floors are pri- 
marily living quarters, while various por- 
tions of the first floor contain a game room, 
lounging areas, trunk storage, and other 
facilities. The basement floor opens upon 
Tech Bowl, where athletic events are con- 
ducted, and will be developed as an athletic 
field house for the use of visiting teams as 
well as Tech teams. 






































owe of the ancient world, and from 
that world to ours, reflects the activities 
of men at leisure, many of whom inevitably 
in every generation have turned to sports. 
Traditions in sports were established a thou- 
sand years before the Greeks who, in turn, 
transmitted them to the Roman world, 
whence they were sped along the winds of the 
Middle Ages to Renaissance Europe. These 
continental traditions, ideals, and standards 
of perfection—some modified, some aug- 
mented by the French—through French books 
eventually crossed the channel to reach Eng- 
land, the greatest sporting country the world 
has ever known. 

The many references to hunting and fishing 
in classical literature are further proof that 
the love of sport is a fact in human nature 
which neither the excessive austerity of Puri- 
tans nor the kindly sentiment of those who 
today oppose the blood sports can ever banish. 
Few realize how near in spirit and in prac- 
tice were many of the forms of ancient sport 
to those of the present, or how amusingly 
varied were the crafts of the sportsman and 
his mysteries. That follower of sport who has 
forgotten or ill understood his classics may 
find renewed interest in rereading them as he 
harks to the music made by hounds 1500 
years before Christ, racing on a burning scent; 
as he hears the boar crashing through the 
brake amid the flash of spears and shouts of 
men; or as he experiences in his mind’s eye 


Mr. Oliver is a trustee of Carnegie Institute and as- 
sistant treasurer of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. 
He was described recently in an outdoor column in the 
Toronto Globe and Mail as ‘‘a purist among purists and a 
dedicated conservationist, for he fishes with barbless 
hooks and the dry fly only! Further, he returns all trout 
to the water without handling them."’ 





FIELD SPORTS—THE LONG TRADITION 


WILLIAM R. OLIVER 





GREEK HUNTER WITH FOX, HARE, AND HOUND 


the calm excitement of the angler casting the 
first recorded artificial fly in the Macedonian 
Astraeus. The mere mention of such scenes 
may freshen his imagination and enable him 
to think of Greeks and Romans not as phan- 
toms or dullards who moved long years ago 
in a dim world of shadows but as men who 
lived in sunshine, who loved fields and moun- 
tains and rivers, and who were masters of 
every form of sport, as they were masters of 
the forms of art and literature. 

Homer describes in verse the delights and 
triumphs of the chase and also its dangers. 
He depicts not only the pursuit of deer and 
wild goats by the young huntsman, but also 
the boar at bay in the dense covert, the 
hounds around him, his mane bristling, his 
eyes flashing fire. Hesiod, about 800 B.c., 
added hare-hunting to the list of recorded 
sports. Various Greek poets give glimpses 
here and there of that vast tradition of sport 
which was so highly developed in their times. 
Xenophon, born about 444 B.c., the leader 
and general of the Ten Thousand, in his 
Treatise on Hunting, writes: ‘‘Love of the chase 
brings health of body, keenness of sight and 
hearing; it prolongs youth; but above all it 
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is good training for war because it engenders 
the spirit of attack and the spirit of discipline 
as well as the ‘eye’ for the country,’’ which 
serves in good stead in victory or in defeat. 

The Romans, in their love of sport as in 
their love of art and of nature, followed but 
never rivaled the Greeks. Oppian, Horace, 
Aelian, and Alciphron wrote of field sports 
but in an urbane manner the Greeks would 
have thought false and sophisticated. There 
was no Roman philosopher to theorize on the 
value of sport as did Plato. The interest of the 
Romans came to be centered more and more 
in the spectator sports of the arena, which 
degraded rather than ennobled. 

The Romance nations inherited the classi- 
cal traditions and formalities. The 
laws governing conduct in the 
field in search of the different 
quarries of the chase in France 
were there refined and extended. 
These were set forth in the earli- 
est prose work on the chase in the 
French language, Le Livre du Roy 
Modus of the early fourteenth cen- 
tury; and in the first book deal- 
ing with hunting in England but 
written in Norman French, Le Art 
de Venerie by William Twici, hunts- 
man to King Edward II. These 
were followed by the Livre de 
Chasse of Gaston de Foix in 1387 
and by the first hunting book in 
England in 1410, The Master of 
Game. Its author was Edward, 
Duke of York, Master of Game 
to Henry IV. With the exception 
of a few chapters, it is a trans- 
lation of de Foix’s Chasse. 

The admonishments to com- 
pliance with proper hunting eti- 
quette and to proper observance of 
correct conduct and vernacular 
thus had virtually royal sanction. 
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ENGRAVING BY MARTIN ENGELBRECHT (Augsburg, Germany, c. 1700) 
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It, therefore, behooved the court to com- 
ply, and the young pages, if they wished ad- 
vancement, to begin their education by mem- 
orizing rules of conduct for the practices of 
the different sports and the terminology em- 
ployed in the pursuit of different kinds of game. 

It would be incorrect to conclude that cor- 
rect speech or perfect manners of themselves 
make a true sportsman. “‘I am sensible,”’ 
wrote Abraham Markland, in his Preryplegia, 
or The Art of Shooting Flying, ‘there is no be- 
coming Sportsman by Book—Practice alone 
can make you Master.’’ But just as perfect 
knowledge does not of itself produce per- 
fection in the hunting field, so would no true 
sportsman, however expert in his practice, 















































desire to be ignorant of or fail to use the cor- 
rect ‘hunting language by the use of which 
thereby in a manner, all men of worth may 
discover a gentleman from a yeoman, and a 
yeoman from a villain.” 

It was essential that the gentleman apply 
the proper terms to the various flocks of birds, 
herds of animals, shoals of fish, and swarms 
of insects. These were known as *‘company”’ 
terms or nouns of assemblage. But it is not 
always so. Some terms owe their origin to the 
characteristics of the birds or animals, or to 
their cries, or refer to their progeny. Others 
have been copied wrongly by scribes or 
printers, and are now commonly employed 
in a form quite different from the original. 
The most complete list of terms is that in 
The Book of St. Albans printed in 1486, the 
author of which was Dame Juliana Barnes, 
prioress of the nunnery of Sopensell. She con- 
fined her treatise to Hawking, Hunting, and 
Heraldry. Her purpose “‘showeth to such 
gentle persons the manner of Hunting for 
all manner of beasts, whether they be beasts 
of Venery, or of the Chase, or Rascal. And 
also it showeth all the terms convenient as 
well to the hounds."’ The long list of proper 
terms called ‘‘The Compaynys of beestys and 
fowlys’’ comes at the end. Such knowledge was 
more important than correct spelling or a 
literary education, since without it the young 
knight might make some blunder at table, so 
that those who were wiser might have the 
laugh of him, and those who loved him might 
be shamed. 

It was considered slang to apply the terms 
flock, herd, or swarm to every assemblage of 
birds, beasts, or insects. Only ‘‘a skulk of 
foxes’ was acceptable. And then there was *‘a 
pride of lions,"’ *‘a singular of boars.’ To 
speak of a herd of swine was to use peasant 
speech—only if they were driven were they 
a herd. If they were hunted, they were ‘‘a 
sounder of swine."’ A young knight who 
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made the error of referring to a covey of 
pheasants in the woods was told that one 
such speech is the ruin of a young squire at 
court. Properly he should have said ‘‘a nye of 
pheasants,’’ even as it was ‘‘a paddling of 
ducks, a fall of woodcock, or a wisp of 
snipe.”’ 

All maner of beastes whatsoever chased be, 

Have one maner of woord soho I tell thee. 


To fulfill or unfill all maner of chase, 
The hunter in his mouth that word hase. (1586) 


The descriptive richness of the English 
language when it was young and fresh is il- 
lustrated in many of the so-called ‘‘company 
terms’ applied in the Middle Ages. What 
could convey lurking beauty like ‘‘a watch 
of nightingales,"’ what loveliness like “‘a 
charm of goldfinches,’’ what dignity and 
majesty like ‘‘a convocation of eagles?’’ 
What could transport one’s spirit skyward 
like ‘‘an exaltation of larks’’? How descrip- 
tive even if rigidly prescribed is ‘‘a gaggle of 
geese,’” which, on the wing as it extends its 
V in the sky, becomes ‘‘a skein of geese.”’ 

These old terms are for the most part long 
forgotten. They were applied by man in the 
times of grace to the fellow creatures he found 
around him. For them he had respect, since all 
were the creatures of God, and that respect he 
extended to his human acquaintances in the 
form of ceremonies and courtesies whether in 
court or in the hunting field. As the ancient 
terms have disappeared, the language has not 
ceased in its growth; but the new terminology 
of the scientific world of the twentieth cen- 
tury is of another sort, and it may be that 
semantically and even spiritually speaking 
we have lost more than we have gained. Is 
there one to deny that the vulgarization of 
human relations, the disregard for formalism 
in the hunting field, the disdain for courtesy 
on the stream, have reduced the pleasure of 
all men who turn to woods and water for 
recreation? 
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eee for the decoration of this dramatic dinnerware is 
the “mobile,” that fanciful, fluid arrangement of shapes and colors 
made famous by American artist-engineer, Alexander Calder. 

Mechanically speaking, a mobile is a collection of abstract bits 
of metal, glass or other materials suspended from thin wires in a 
way that allows for complete freedom of movement. The result is 
a spontaneous, ever shifting relationship of line and space de- 
pendent upon the whim of the wind. 

Movement had long fascinated Calder. Color and shape of 
objects were important to him, but he was more intrigued by the 
changing pattern of bodies as they moved through space—by the 
shift of clouds in the heavens, the sway of trees against the 
sky, the shimmer and weave of fish through water. No art form 
before the mobile had captured that symphony in motion. 

Unfortunately, the adaption of the mobile as a design for 
pottery necessarily forfeits the basic premise on which it was 
constructed—movement. Yet there is a suggestion of motion as 
the position of the colorful elements freely shifts to fit the frame- 
work of the plate, then the pitcher, tumbler or relish tray. 


A symphony in motion . . . the magical mobile. A symphony 
in flavor . . . a beautifully blended soup like Heinz Cream 
of Tomato, Heinz Cream of Mushroom or Heinz Vege- 
table with Beef Stock. 
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THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
AT HANNASTOWN: MAY 16, 1775 


IX the civic and historical awakening that 
is now occurring in Pittsburgh and west- 
ern Pennsylvania, we should remember an 
event that happened one hundred and eighty 
years ago, at Hannastown, in neighboring 
Westmoreland County. It occurred May 16, 
1775. The Battle of Lexington had been 
fought four weeks earlier, and as the news of 
that first shedding of blood for American 
independence reached the frontier communi- 
ties, western Pennsylvania became alarmed. 
‘The early settlers were ready to fly to arms,”’ 
wrote one observer. They flocked to the local 
blacksmith shops, had their old guns re- 
paired—many blacksmiths were also gun- 
smiths—and placed orders for new guns, 
swords, and bayonets. 

Women also were alerted. They began mak- 
ing special uniforms, sewed special poucheson 
old jackets and breeches in which their hus- 
bands, sons, and brothers carried supplies— 
both food and ammunition. The women also 
helped to cast bullets for the rifles used by 
the local militia. 

In the midst of all this excitement a few 
of the more prominent citizens suggested that 
a meeting be called to discuss the approach- 
ing crisis. On May 16, 1775, the settlers for 
miles around converged on the little village 
of Hannastown, about four miles north of the 
present city of Greensburg. No minutes of the 
meeting were kept, but after hours of dis- 
cussion a resolution was prepared, passed, and 





Dr. Oliver, who retired last summer after thirty-one 
years as head of the history department at the University 
of Pittsburgh, is writing a textbook entitled ‘‘The His- 
tory of American Technology,’’ which takes a new ap- 
proach to our national history. 
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a copy was dispatched to the Pennsylvania 
provincial capitol in Philadelphia. 

Meetings of protest against the recent con- 
duct of the British King and Parliament had 
been held in eastern Pennsylvania, and in- 
deed in several of the thirteen colonies. Many 
levelheaded citizens throughout the colonies 
found it impossible to believe that the mother 
country would actually resort to.arms against 
her subjects living in America. They hoped a 
series of resolutions, setting forth the objec- 
tions which the colonists had voiced against 
the recent decrees, explaining their reasons, 
and also renewing their loyalty, would re- 
sult in an amicable settlement. 

But the killing of American soldiers in the 
Battle of Lexington had so aroused the 
citizenry that they now felt it necessary not 
only to protest against such wanton murder, 
but also to declare their intention to become 
independent. 

Note a few of the “‘resolves’’ that were in- 
corporated in the Hannastown Declaration. 
After pointing to the recent killing of colonial 
troops by British soldiers, the Westmoreland 
County patriots stated: ‘‘There is no reason 
to doubt but the same system of tyranny and 
oppression will be extended to every other 
part of America! It has, therefore, become 
the indispensable duty of every American, of 
every man who has any public virtue or love 
of country and posterity, by every means 
which God has put in his power, to resist and 
oppose with our lives and fortunes.”’ 

The committee went on to declare that, in 
order to offer effective resistance, ‘‘We will 
immediately form ourselves into a. military 
body, to consist of companies to be made up 
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of the several townships under the following 
association, which is declared to be the 
Association of Westmoreland County.”’ 

The Declaration then stated that they 
wished to remain loyal and faithful to His 
Majesty King George II, but—and note this— 
‘animated with the love of liberty, it is no 
less our duty to maintain our just rights 
(which with sorrow, we have seen of late 
wantonly violated in many instances by a 
wicked ministry and a corrupted Parliament) 
and transmit them to our posterity, for which 
purpose we do agree and associate together.”’ 

The Declaration then outlined the steps 
that would be taken. They would arm them- 
selves, choose their own officers, hold regular 
military drills, submit to discipline, and resist 
to the utmost the sending of troops by Great 
Britain. They pledged themselves to cooperate 
with ‘‘any plan that may be formed for the 
defense of America."’ 

Assuring the mother country and the other 
twelve colonies that they desired no innova- 
tion, but only ‘‘that affairs be restored to, and 
go on in the same way as before the era of the 
Stamp Act, when Boston grew great and 
America was happy,"’ the signers stated that 
when called upon they would assist civil 
magistrates in executing all laws. 

Finally, they declared that when the British 
Parliament repealed ‘‘their late obnoxious 
statutes, and shall recede from their claim to 
tax us . . . Our association shall be dissolved.”’ 

The Declaration was followed by immedi- 
ate action. Led by such patriots as John 
Hanna, James Cavett, General Arthur St. 
Clair, Colonel John Proctor, and others, a 
number of military companies were organized 
throughout Westmoreland—which at that 
time included what is now Allegheny— 
County. St. Clair ten days later wrote to 
Governor John Penn, grandson of William 
Penn, the founder, saying: ‘‘We have nothing 
but musters and committees all over the 
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County, and everything seems to be running 
into the wildest confusion. If some concilia- 
tion is not adopted by congress, America has 


seen her golden days: they may return, but | 


will be preceded by scenes of horror.”’ 

The organization of the militia companies 
continued. Companies were organized into 
battalions, the First Battalion being com- 
manded by Colonel Proctor. Old Westmore- 
land became a hot bed of activity. Colonel 
Proctor’s Battalion adopted as its banner the 
famous Rattlesnake Flag that was being used 
in several of the colonies, showing a coiled 
rattlesnake poised ready to strike, with the 
motto, “Don’t Tread on Me.”’ 

The reader must remember that here was a 
Declaration drawn up a year before the famous 
Declaration of Independence was drafted in 
Philadelphia, and a standard—the First Bat- 
talion flag—designed two years before the 
appearance of the emblem with stars and 
stripes reputedly designed by Betsy Ross. 

The significance of the Hannastown Decla- 
ration is that it represents one of the many 
resolutions of protest and declarations of a 
desire for independence that were drawn up 
and adopted by meetings of citizens through- 
out many, possibly all, the thirteen colonies. 

Combined, these set forth the grievances 
against the mother country. When Thomas 
Jefferson and his committee sat down to 
draft the famous Declaration of July 4, 1776, 
they had before them a mass of resolutions 
and declarations, many phrases of which were 
incorporated into that historic document. 


SUMMER OUTDOOR CLASSES 


T’s not too soon to think about drawing 
I and painting outdoors in one of the Di- 
vision of Education’s adult six-week classes. 
Raymond Simboli, Roy Hilton, and Daniel 


Kuruna will each teach an afternoon and eve- | 


ning group, beginning June 14, 15, and 23. 
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BIRDS OF THE WORLD: THEIR LIFE AND HABITS 
By Paut BarrvuEL 

Oxford University Press, New York City, 1954 

204 pages ($12.50) 

16 colored plates, 80 pages of photographs 

27 text figures 

Carnegie Library no. q 598.2 B269 


A HISTORY OF BIRDS 

By James FisHER 

Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1954 
205 pages ($3.75) 

2 text figures 

Carnegie Library no. 598.209 F53 


STRAY FEATHERS FROM A BIRD MAN'S DESK 
By Austin L. Ranp 

Doubleday and Company, Garden City, New York, 1955 
224 pages ($3.75) 

60 cartoon chapter headings 

Carnegie Library no. 598.2 R18s 


lific British writers on birds, tells us that 

in Britain one bird book is now published 
on the average every week. This seemed to me 
an incredible number until I looked into the 
figures for the United States. In 1953 there 
were 26 new bird books published here, ex- 
cluding American editions of books first pub- 
lished elsewhere. If we add the latter, we 
find that in America too we publish about 
one bird book a week. One cannot help 
wondering whether this is a sort of fad, a 
band wagon upon which publishers are 
happily climbing for a profitable, if short- 
lived, ride. 

Some of these books, especially those pre- 
senting virtually our entire knowledge of the 
avifauna of a given region, serve a real need 
and become standard reference works. Such 
regional books have recently appeared on 
Arabia, the Belgian Congo, Burma, and Wash- 
ington State, to name just a few. Other new 


Jit Fisner, himself one of the most pro- 
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books are merely attempts, doomed from the 
start, to compete with such irreplaceables as 
the Peterson Field Guides. 

Between the extremes, between the in- 
valuable reference work and the superfluous 
field book, is a varying array of publications, 
mostly written in a popular style, which 
attempt to synthesize the findings of the pro- 
fessional ornithologist and interpret them for 
the general reader. We will discuss three such 
books this month, all recently published, and 
quite different from one another in scope and 
style. 

The most ostentatious, and one of the most 
handsome bird books of recent months, is 
Birds of the World: Their Life and Habits by 
the talented French bird artist, Paul Barruel. 
The original title of the French edition, Vie 
et Moeurs des Oiseaux, has been demoted to a 
subtitle for the English language edition by 
the publishers in favor of the rather gran- 
diose Birds of the World. The French title was 
actually more accurate. There are several 
books announced for future publication that 
really will treat the birds of the world; that 
is, will describe and figure all the 165 or so 
families. Barruel’s book, as would be ex- 
pected, draws most of its examples from the 
European avifauna, although frequent men- 
tion is made of birds from elsewhere in the 
world. 

The text, rendered into a somewhat pon- 
derous English prose by the British orni- 
thologist Phyllis Barclay-Smith, is divided 
into five main chapters: Daily Activities, Re- 
production, Migration, Solitary and Gregari- 
ous Birds, and Bird Populations. These sub- 
jects are treated adequately but in a somewhat 
headlong, breathless fashion, with many 
generalizations. Such treatment lends itself 
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easily to oversimplification and serious omis- 
sions, but Barruel has done a remarkable job 
of cramming information into his short para- 
gtaphs. 

As in any such work of a synthetic nature, 
the author has managed to perpetuate a few 
classical errors, such as the claim that the 
Wandering Albatross deserts its young, which 
must live on accumulated fat for three months. 
This myth has been effectively exploded by 
the New Zealand ornithologist, Lancelot 
Richdale. 

One feature of the text, obviously designed 
for the lay reader, is the complete lack of 
scientific names. This is a defect for the serious 
bird student: while American and British 
birds have generally accepted English names, 
birds of other countries are often inconsis- 
tently and arbitrarily named in English- 
language books. “‘Dark-backed Weaver’’ or 
‘“White-throated Honey-eater’’ are relatively 
meaningless without the sure identification 
of the internationally recognized scientific 
name for reference purposes. 

The chief feature of the book, and the one 
that comes nearest to justifying its price of 
$12.50 (Do American publishers have a taboo 
against prices between $10.00 and $12.50?) is 
illustrations. There are four plates from color 
photographs and twelve color plates from 
Barruel’s own paintings. These are attractive, 
accurate, and lifelike, but are presented at a 
disadvantage. They occupy the entire page 
without margins, and most of the birds are 
shown about life-size. This was an error in 
judgment; the paintings would be seen to 
much better advantage had they been re- 


Dr. Parkes has been assistant curator of birds at Car- 
negie Museum since March 1953. He received the Ph.D. 
degree from Cornell University, where he served as 
curator of the Louis Agassiz Fuertes memorial bird col- 
lection between 1947 and 1952. Most of his studies have 
been in the field of systematics, especially of North 
American birds. 
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duced to occupy, say, four-fifths of the area 
of the page. The one plate portraying large 
birds much less than life-size—that of the 
courtship display of various grouse—is by 
far the most convincing. An exceedingly ir- 
ritating by-product of the lack of margins is 
the relegation to an appendix of the captions 
for the colored plates. 

The criticism of the reproduction of the 
color plates by no means applies to the photo- 
graphs in black and white. These, a major 
component of the book, represent some of the 
best work of bird photographers all over the 
world, and are attractively reproduced and 
well captioned. Although the American 
reader might wish for a few more familiar 
examples in the text discussions, it is a dis- 
tinct pleasure to have available these fine 
photographs of exotic birds, taken from the 
Arctic to the Antarctic. 

To mention briefly a few of the physical 
characteristics of the book; it is compara- 
tively free from the typographical errors so 
frequent in English-language books printed 
in non-English-speaking countries. The bind- 
ing, while attractive, is not what one would 
expect of a book in the $12.50 bracket; my 
copy began to warp in the first week. 

Another inaptly titled book is James 
Fisher's A History of Birds, but in this case the 
original title of the British edition, Birds as 
Animals, is even less appropriate. Since I am 
going to make a number of detailed criticisms, 
let me say at the outset that Fisher’s book is 
a good book. But it is neither a history of 
birds nor does it treat primarily of birds as 
animals. It is a history of man’s knowledge of 
birds and of the many ways he has gone 
about studying them. The book is intended 
as a text at the university level, and is quite 
suitable as such. 

The publisher's blurb on the jacket makes 
two statements: “This volume .-..is an 
absolute necessity for any serious student of 











ornithology. Bird-watchers who wish to 
probe deeper into the subject than the mere 
superficial observation of species will find it 
an excellent grounding in bird natural his- 
tory.’’ The first statement is wholly untrue; 
the serious student of ornithology will study 
the original references from which this book 
has been compiled. The second statement is 
more accurate, and I endorse it wholeheart- 
edly. 

There is an immense amount of information 
packed into this little book, and its writing 
involved, as the publishers claim, an immense 
amount of research. Unfortunately there are 
many signs that the writing and the research 
were done hastily. The book is sprinkled with 
factual errors; and while the text is fully 
documented as to original sources, unless the 
readers check these, they will miss some out- 
and-out misquotations. I am sure that I 
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missed many that do not happen to lie within 
my own particular ornithological special- 
ties. 

For instance, the statement is made by 
Fisher (p. 119) that the world population of 
the California Condor consists of ‘‘perhaps 
not more than 120... in California and 
Lower California, of which about half (see 
Koford, 1953) live on the United States side 
of the border."’ It happens that I am familiar 
with Koford’s book; checking it, I find that 
Koford estimates the entire population of the 
California Condor at 60 (not 120) individ- 
uals, and that it has long been extinct in 
Lower California! There is really no excuse 
for such misquotations. 

Although Fisher is one of the best living 
British ornithologists, his book often reveals 
his unfamiliarity with the birds of the New 
World. His statement (p. 58) that Alaska 
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‘should be in the Palearctic [Eurasian zoo- 
geographic] region, judging by [its] bird 
fauna particularly’’ is not borne out by the 
facts. He states on the following page that 
the parrots are found in all zoogeographic 
regions of the world except the Holarctic 
{the Northern Hemisphere north of the 
tropics], ignoring the fact that man’s 
twentieth-century extermination of the Caro- 
lina Paroquet should not affect a zoogeo- 
graphical generalization; this parrot was an 
integral part of the Holarctic avifauna in 
historic times. 

Fisher further greatly exaggerates the 
agreement among ornithologists as to 
which birds are entitled to the rank of full 
species. He states that the committee of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union responsible 
for preparing the Check List of North Ameri- 
can Birds appeared not to ‘‘have the slightest 
difficulty in agreeing upon which members of 
the list were entitled to full specific status.”’ 
In going over this Check List I find no less 
than 60 forms whose status (whether full 
species or subspecies) has been seriously 
questioned in recent years by a reliable tax- 
onomist, and about half a dozen more that 
have been combined with other species by a 
lunatic fringe of taxonomists who believe 
species-lumping to be fashionable. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Fisher himself quotes several of 
these cases elsewhere in the book. 

The bird student will also have difficulty 
with the scientific names of birds and their 
families and orders as given in Fisher's book. 
He seems to follow no single standard au- 
thority; while paying lip service to the 
widely adopted classification scheme of 
Alexander Wetmore of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Fisher departs from it widely. 

The errors and misstatements, too numer- 
ous to quote here, do detract from the ulti- 
mate merit of Fisher’s book, and should 
certainly be corrected in a future edition. Still, 
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A History of Birds should prove to be a most 
useful book for undergraduates and serious 
bird-watchers. Its chief defect is its utterly 
outrageous price—$3.75 for a pocket-sized 
book printed on mediocre paper, with il- 
lustrations confined to one graph and one 
map, the latter reprinted from an earlier 
work by Fisher. Actually the usefulness of 
the book would be much enhanced by the 
addition of many illustrations, which in 
turn might justify the present price. 

The third of our general works on birds is 
a far different story: Stray Feathers from a 
Bird Man's Desk, evolved from a series of 
short popular articles on birds written by 
Austin L. Rand of the Chicago Natural His- 
tory Museum for its monthly Bulletin. 

The chapters are short, averaging about 
three pages. Each discusses some offbeat 
aspect of ornithology: How Many Feathers 
Has a Bird? Weavers and Tailors in the 
Bird World; Poisonous Birds; The Snowy 
Owl as a Trade Index; Can Birds Count? and 
55 other topics. The style is amiable and re- 
laxed, with a minimum of believe-it-or-not 
sensationalism. The illustrations, almost 
unique in the bird-book field, are clever and 
appropriate cartoon chapter-headings by 
Ruth Johnson. 

The information is authoritative (refer- 
ences for each chapter are given in an ap- 
pendix), and much of it derives from Dr. 
Rand's own research. The field experiences 
of Canadian-born Dr. Rand are the envy of 
many a museum ornithologist. He has studied 
birds in such places as Madagascar, the 
Philippines, and El Salvador, as well as much 
of Canada and the United States. 

This strikes me as an appropriate gift book 
to be presented by an ornithologist to the 
friend or even potential fiancée who wants to 
know what is so fascinating about birds that 
a grown man will devote a lifetime.to study- 
ing them. 
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President, Harmon Creek Coal Corporation. Fine Arts, 
Library. 


®J. GARFIELD HOUSTON 
President, Board of Public Education. Library. 


ROY A. HUNT 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Aluminum Company 
of America. Fine Arts, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


JOHN F. LABOON 
Consulting Engineer. Chairman of the Board, Allegheny 
County Sanitary Authority. Tech, Music Hall. 


*DAVID L. LAWRENCE 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. Fine Arts. 


RICHARD K. MELLON 
Chairman of the Board, Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company. Museum, Advisory. 


LEONARD S. MUDGE 
Treasurer and Secretary, Stoner-Mudge, Inc. Finance, 
Tech, Museum. ¢ 


®WILLIAM R. OLIVER 
Assistant Treasurer, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion. Fine Arts, Museum, Library. 


®*THOMAS L. ORR 
Fine Arts, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


®GWILYM A. PRICE 
President, Westinghouse Electric Corporation. Tech. 


JAMES C. REA 
Museum, Music Hall, Pension, Finance. 


®WILLIAM M. ROBINSON 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Finance. 


®*BENNETT RODGERS 
City Council. Library, Museum. 


CHARLES J. ROSENBLOOM 
President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. Fine Arts. 


®EMANUEL F. SCHIFANO 
City Council. Museum. 


SIDNEY A. SWENSRUD 
Chairman of the Board, Gulf Oil Corporation. Tech. 


®JOHN F. WALTON, JR. 
T. Mellon and Sons. Buildings and Grounds, Museum. 


JOHN C. WARNER 
President, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Tech, 
Fine Arts. 


®*FREDERIC G. WEIR 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds, Tech. 


WILLIAM P. WITHEROW 
Music Hall, Tech, Advisory. 


°A. L. WOLK 
City Council. Auditing, Fine Arts, Library. 


LAWRENCE C. WOODS, JR. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of United States. 
Advisory, Museum, Pension. 








